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(<y- Four numbers will complete the first 
volume of the Indiana Farmer and Gardener; 
and these will be issued rapidly, that we 
may have time to take a good start on the 
next volume. We are preparing to begin 
the second volume with new type, un supe- 
rior paper, and we wish our friends to pre- 
pare themselves to receive it. The lerms 
will remain the same, while the matfer will 
be increased. 


( Aaron Aldridge has presented us 
with a sweet potato weighing five pounds! 
Mr. Z. Ragan, will you let us know how you 
have succeeded? We have been busy for 
two days eating it. 


(+p The Genese Farmer has not been 
received at this office for two months. Is it 
sent to us? 


(~The Brookville American has not 
been received since it gave tis au article on 


wheat, and that was “*a long time ago ” 


Settling Accounts, and Making Change. 


The New York Tribune copies an article 
headed ‘*Gelling rich on poor lund and peor 
on r.ch land,” and, with a compliment, cred- 
its it tothe Ohio Cultivator. Friend Bate. 
ham, you must divide with us; we know that 
the compliment is yours; but you know that 
the arlicle is ours. 

The New Albany Gazette took, at one 
time, from our paper, fourteen kinds of ap- 
ples without paying for them, or telling any 
body where he got them. It in 
kindness; for if other folks should 


was done 
find out 
where he got such pickings, they might come 
and serve us likewise. 

Several papers in the north of Indiana co- 
py our articles and credit them to the Prai- 
rie Farmer. ‘This seems to say that agri- 
cultural matter, worth copying, must come, 
of course, from the Prairie Farmer; a com- 
pliment which that paper abundantly war- 
rants. We wish, that for awhile, these pa- 
pers would copy some of its best articles and 


credit them tous. We should thus gain by 


a system of wrong credits. 


Potato Malady. 
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tie ain Rabert "Walsh — states this crop to 
constitute one-fourth part of the food of 
France. Charles Morren, Prof. of Rural 
Economy and Agriculture in the University 
of Leige ascribes the disease to the ‘action 
of a parasite mushroom, extremely thin and 
prolific. He particularly describes it, after 
having closely studied the whole action of 
this botrydis.” This was the theory advan- 
cec by J. E. Teschemacher, of Boston, and 
supported by some apparently satisfactory 
experiments and microscopic examinations. 


Shiftless Tricks. 

1. To let the cattle fodder themselves at 
the stack; they pull out and trample more 
than they eat. ‘They eat till the edge of 
appetite is gone, and then daintily pick the 
choice parts; the residue, being coarse and 
refuse, they will not afterwards touch, 

2. To sell half a stack of hay and leave 
the lower half open to rain and snow. In 
feeding out, a hay knife should be used on 
the stack; in selling, either dispose of the 
whole, or remove that which is left to a shed 
or barn. 

3. It is a shiftless trick to lie about 
stores and groceries, arguing with men that 
you have no time, in a new country, for nice 
farming—for making good fences; for smooth 
meadows without a stump; for draining wet 
patches which disfigure fine fields. 

3. To raise your own frogs in your own 
yard; to permit, year after year, a dirty, 
stinking, mantled puddle to stand before 
your fence in the street. 

4. To plant orchards, and allow your cat- 
tle to eat the trees up. When gnawed down, 
to save your money, by trying to nurse the 
stubs into good trees, instead of getting 
fresh ones from the nursery. 

5. To allow an orchard to have blank 
spaces, where trees have died; and when the 
living trees begin to bear, to wake up and 
put young whips in the vacant spots. 


6. It is very shifiless to build your barn- ! 


yard so that every rain shall drain it; to 
build your privy and dig your well close to- 
gether; to build a privy of more than seven 
feet square—some in these parts have it of 
the size of the whole yard; to set it in the 
most exposed spot on the premises; to set it 














at the very far end of the garden, for the 
pleasure of traversing mud-puddles and laby- 
rinths of wet weeds in rainy days. 


7. It is a dirty trick to make bread with- 
out washing one’s hands after cleaning fish 
or chickens; to use an apron for a handker- 
chief; to use a veteran handkerchief just 
from the wars for an apron; to use milk- 
pans alternately for wash-bowls and milk. 
To wash dishes and baby linen in the same 
tub, either alternately or together; to chew 
snuff while you are cooking, for sometimes 
food will chance to be too highly spiced, We 
have a distinct but unutterable remembrance 
of a cud of tobacco in a dish of d pork 
—but it was before we were married! 


A lady of our acquaintance, at a boarding 
house, excited some fears among her friends, 
by foaming at the mouth, of madness, In 
eating a hash (made, doubtless, of every 
scrap from the table, not consumed the day 
before) she found herself blessed with a 
mouthful of hard soap, which only lathered 
the more, the more she washed at it. It 
is a filthy thing to comb one’s hair in a smal! 
kitchen in the intervals of cooking the break- 
fast; to use the bread trough for a cracle—a 
thing which we have undoubtedly seen; to 
put trunks, boxes, baskets, with sundry other 
utensils, under the bed where you keep the 
cake for company; we have seen a dextrous 
housewife whip the bed-spread aside, and 
bring forth, not what we feared, but a loaf- 
cake! 

It is a dirty trick to wash childrens’ eyes 
in the pudding dish; not that the sore eyes, 
but subsequent puddings, will not be bene. 
fitted; to wipe dishes and spoons on a hand- 
towel; to wrap warm bread in a dirty table- 
cloth; to make and mould bread on a table in- 
nocent of washing for weeks; to use dirty 
table-cloths for sheets, a practice of which 
we have had experimental knowledge, once 
at least, in our lives. 


The standing plea of all slatterns and slov- 
ens is, that ‘every body must eat a peck of 
dirt before they die.” A peck? that would 


be a mercy, a mere mouthful, in comparison 
of cooked cart-loads of dirt which is to be 
eaten in steam-boats, canal-boats, taverns, 
mansions, huts and hovels. 
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Iudexes-«-Joh ’s Agriculiural Chemistry. 

In no respect is American Book-making 
more vexatiously inferior to English and 
European, than in the matterof Inderes. A 
book that is to be read and not consulted af- 
terwards, requires no Index. A work of re- 
ference is almost useless without one; and it 
needs to be minute and systematic in pro- 
portion to the number of facts eimbodied 
in the work. ‘Take for example Johnson’s 
Agricultural Chemistry as published by Wi- 
ley & Putnam, New York. The work com- 
prises several] courses of lectures, and was 
originally published in England, in detached 
parts. But now it forms a complete work; 
and is an immense repository of the most 
valuable facts and reasonings upon Agricul- 
tural topics. Every page is crowded with 
facts, to which one wishes again and often 
to refer. The only help for reference isa 
meagre, skeleton-outline of the subject of 
each chapter, prefixed to the several parts of 
the work. There is no general Index; and, 
unless a man has an extraordinary memory, 
he can find nothing that he has read without 
a reguiar outfit and exploration for it. An 
Index would have pointed its finger to the 
very facts, in search of which we have wast- 
ed hours; hours, which we could il! afford to 
spare. Take a single example. The facts 
respecting wheat, the grain and cultivation, 
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icals. We have four volumes of the (Balti- 
more) Farmer and Gardener, 1834—1838 
without any Index at all; and the immense 
| body of facts stored up in that time and 
space, we are permitted to Aunt for, and 
sometimes to find. For instance, on the 
receipt of Mr. Judah's valuable article on 
the Fly-weevil, wedesirea to ascertain whe- 
ther similar observations had been made at 
the East; and to do it, were obliged to look 
page by page through each mortal volume, 
from 1834 to 1838; and we found nothing at 
last! There is no doubt that editors are 
patient men; but there is a limit even to an 
editor’s patience; and this Baltimore Farmer 
and Gardener, and Johnson's Chemistry have 
several times brought us up so near to the 
boundary of ours, that we could see over.— 
Hovey’s Magazine of Horticulture has a ‘*ta- 
ble of contents” but no general Index. I 
wish to refer to **Zinc Labels.” I recollect 
somewhere in the work to have seen them 
' noticed; but was it in Original Communi: 
‘ cations, or in the editor's Reviews, or was it 
| Miscellaneous Tutelligence? for these are the 
' heads under which, in the table of contents, 
all facts are ranged. This sort of table 
seems to be fuunded on the principle that ifa 
man remembers just what he wishes, and 
| knows very nearly when to look for it, he shall 











— 


‘ be told; but if the fact is rather shadowy in 


‘ 


are scattered through four parts, and in a | pig memory, and he has no idea of its loca- 


compass of 700) pages; and there is not a 
hint in the index by which you can guess 
where in this vast range a specific fact is to 
be found! This is not the worst; we have to 
hunt for the table of contents; for there are 
four of them, and three are in the body of the 
book! A man might almost as well search 
for a particular buffalo out of all the herds 
that pasture on al] the prairies of North 
America. It was the business of Messrs. 
Wiley & Putnam to have put the book into 
some man’s hand, before the compositor 
touched a letter of it, who should frame a 
large and elaborate Index. As it is, if some 
publisher would give the public an indexed 
edition we believe it would drive this cur- 
rent one out of market. We are obliged, 
while reading, to form an Index for ourselves 


as we go along. While upon this subject | 


we will add a word upon Indexee to period- 


tion, he shall have no help. It is much too 
-litteral an adhesion to the declaration ‘to him 
}that hath shall be given; but from him that 
| hath not shall be taken away even that which 
| he seemeth to have.’ The edition of Hibbert 
i and Buist’s Flower Garden Directory which 
we use (1852) sets forth in its title page that 
| it has a ‘general Index.’ The book has 375 
| large oclavo pages, and the ‘General Index’ 
| is one page long! The letter A has three 
‘articles under it, B has three, C has seven, 
'D has three, E. three, ¥F three, 1 two, and O 
\ one, &c. Stewart's Stable Economy, (Ap- 
| pleton N. Y.) is a fine contrast to these books 
‘whose contents are traps to catch a man’s 
| patience, and whose General Indexes are so 
| general as to contain nothing special. 
But we must not empty all the vials of our 
‘wrath on our poor innocent readers who 
i never make booke. This would be like the 
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practice of some preachers, who give the few 
faithful hearers who are present, in spite of 
wind and weather, a most unmerciful drub- 
bing in behalf of those who are abseut. 


— 








Will you send us 

I. A plan of making cheap sheds for shel- 
tering cattle. In particular, a shed to stand 
off in the fields, for the accommodation of a 
a pretty large stock. 

2. The best method of keeping cattle 
through the winter which are to be turned 
off in the spring as fat beeves. 

3. ‘The best way of preserving vegetables 
through the winter, when one has no cellar, 

4. The best method of managing bees in 
the winter. 

5. Will not some of our readers who have 
succeeded well in preserving sweet potatoes 
through the winter, give us their method of 
doing it? It often happens, that persons 
know how others keep them, without having 
had any experience themselves. Let such 
tell what they have seen. 





Sweet Potatocs. 

Will our editor please to tell us whether 
the vines should be prevented from taking 
root; and to give us the phytological reason 
for the practice he may recommend! Farm- 
ers differ in their instructions on this sub- 
ject. And while on the question of radica- 
ting vines, will he please to say why pump- 
kins, cucumbers, and other cucurbitaceous 
plants should be allowed to strike root, at 
every joint? J. T. P. 

Although our practice has been more ex- 
tensive,and is more skilful, in cating sweet 
potatoes than in raising them, we yet adven- 
ture some remarks: No root can live and 
grow without food from the leaf; if the tops 
be permitted to root, so much nutriment is 
subtracted from the tubers as is diverted to 
these new roots. Tose who are best skilled, 
in this region, raise their vines up so ag to 
detach the roots, but do not twist them round 
the hill; which, by crushing or covering the 
leaves, would render the vines unhealthy.— 
As to vines of the Cucurbitace, their fruit 
not being under ground, it is not necessary 
that such an amount of prepared sap should 
go to the root as if tubers were formed.— 
There is, in such vines, a great liability to 





disease and injury near thehill. The vines 
shrink and dry near the base; and however 
flourishing the running end may otherwise 
be, it is destroyed. If roots are secured at 
several] points along the vine, we remove the 
chances of its prematurely dying, without 
withdrawing any sap necessary for the ma- 
turation of its fruit. 





Management of Bottom Lands. 

Almost every kind of soil requires a man- 
agement of itsown. ‘That proper for clays, 
and that proper for bottom-lands, cannot be 
interchanged. Bottom lands are, usually, 
composed largely of vegetable matter and 
sand; and are therefore light, and easy to 
work; yet, as they are now managed, they 
admit a less variety of crops, than the tough- 
er, and more unmanageable clay lands. 


Bottom-lands for corn, -- Our corn-lands, 
strictly so called, consist of rich intervales 
and river bottoms. On these corn is raised 
year after year, without manuring, fallow- 
ing, clover, or any change; but one constant, 
successive, corn, corn,corn. It is supposed 
that corn may be had for an indefinite peri- 
od, so far as mere exhaustion of the soil is 
concerned, if the right course is pursued. 
Some of the best farmers in this region hog 
their corn lands. Hogging, is turning the 
hogs in upon the ripe corn, and letting them 
harvest it in theirown way. The saving of 
labor of gathering the corn and feeding it out 
is very great. Some single farmers fatten 
from one to five hundred head of hogs; but if 
this number were fed by hand, and the grain 
gathered for them, it would require a force 
which would eat up the profits. When the 
fatting hogs have eaten off the field (tempo- 
rary fences divide large fields into enclosures 
of convenient size) they are turned into an- 
other, and the stock-hogs for another year, 
are let in to glean and root for the waste and 
trampled corn. In this way nothing is lost. 

This method takes very little off from the 
land; for the droppings of the hogs returns a 
great amount of food for the soil; and the 
corn stocks being burned or turned under, 
the land continues in good heart. Land 
being hogged will be free from cul-worms 


for the continual rvoting of the stock-hogs, 
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which continues until the ground freezes, | 


throws up the eggs or insect to be destroyed 
by the winter. ‘This method of cultivation 
is peculiarly suited to large farms, when ex- 
tensive tracts of ground are kept under the 
plow. 

But in the course of eight or ten years, 
this process renders the soil extremely light. 
The action of frost upon it, after the hogs 
have snout-plowed it, leaves it in the spring 
as light and dry as an ash-heap. ‘The corn 
will still grow as well, but every high wind 
will throw it down; the soil has not te- 
nacity enough to hold up its crop. Clover- 
ing has been resorted to by some good farmers 
as a remedy; but, without pretending to 








know certainly, we suspect that clover will | 


not fully answer the object. Clover on hard 


? 


soils, separates the particles and renders the | 
own practical experience, mentioned to us 


ground lighter, and adds vegetable matter to 


its composition. This is not what bottom | 
land needs. It is oo light. and richenough — 


in vegetable matter. 

We believe a better course will be found 
in putting 

Bottom-lands to Small Grain. To be sure, 
there are difficulties in the way of this; but 


good farming is nothing but a compromise | 


of difficulties. Ifthe month of May be cold 
and backward, wheat will do well and yield 


wheat on bottom-lands. Mr. James Mcll- 
vain raised a fourteen-acre field of wheat on 
bottom land, this year, which measured thir- 


grain to the soil, which will be the same 
whether the crop is reaped or hogged. The 
straw or stubble, in either case, remains up- 
on the ground. This should not be plowed 
in, but burned, and the ashes plowed under. 
To do this a strip of eight feet should be 
plowed about the whole field; and fire put to 
it, on every side at once, so that it may burn 
towards the centre; for fire, driven across a 
field, would Jeap many feet of open space at 
a fence. The more stubble the better, and 
the more weeds the better. The ashes will 
give to the soil just what it lacks, cohesion 
or firmness, and moisture. For, to make a 
dry soil moist, requires some substance to be 
added which having an affinity for moisture 
shall attract and retain it. This is the na- 
ture of wood orstraw ashes. Mr. Melivain, 
who will recognise in the above mach of his 


a singular fact in corroboration of this rea- 
soning. Uaving a very heavy wheat or oat 
stubble on a bottom-land field, which made 
it very hard for the plow, he barned it over; 


_ but a smart thunder storm coming suddenly 
_ up, the fire was extinguished, leaving about 


five acres inthe middle of the piece, un- 
burned. ‘The whole field was then plowed, 
It was found that the soi] in the part burned 


' over was more firm, and moist, all the ensu- 


freely. This past season has suited well for | ing summer; and the corn more even, and 


darker colored, than that upon the five acres 


| which escaped the fire, and whose stnbble had 


| been plowed in. 


ty bushels to the acre; and weighed sixty-— 


five pounds to the bushel. But if the spring 
is forward, May warm and wet, the grain 
will run rank, break down when the head 
begins to fill, and, of course, the berry, how- 


ever plump and well it might have looked | 
in the milk, will, after it falls, for want of | 


nourishment, light, and air, shrink and 
shrivel. But even in such springs, might 
not an over rankness be prevented by pas- 
turing the grain; or even, mowing it, when, 
as it sometimes happens, it gets ahead of 
what cattle are put upon it. But, at the 
worst, the grain is not lost; for if it lodges, 
and is spoiled for the sickle, hogs may be 
turned upon it and they will thrive well. 





But now comes the advantage of small ; never want someghing to do. 


At all eventea, there can be no doubt that 
wood ashes would be very advantageous to 
bottom-lands. 
such soils may be kept in wheat and corn for 


And we are persuaded that 


any length of time, if thus managed, In 


conclusion, corn your bottom lands till they 
are tov light, hogging instead of harvesting 
them; then put in wheat or oats; leave the 
stubble long, burn it over, and put it into 
wheat again or to corn as the case may be, 

Improve rather by other men’s errors, than 
find fault with them. 

He is the only rich man who understands 
the use of wealth. 

There is no more faithful or pleasant friend 
than a good book. . 

He who loves to employ himeelf well, can 
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Select List of Apples-- Winter Apples. 
(Concluded from page 257.) 


15. Guorra Munpt or Monstrous Pippin. 
Tree, one of the most upright, top close, and 
resembling the pear. Wood medium sized, 
healthy, vigorous growth, wood ripens early, 
not subject to frost-blight; bears on moder- 
ately young trees. It works well from the 
bud, and also extremely well grafted on roots, 
and grows strait and finely for nursery pur- 
poses. Fruit very large, green, changes 
when dead-ripe to a yellowish white, Fla- 
vor mild, subacid; flesh melting and spicy. 
Ripens in November, at the same time with 
the Golden Russet, but will not keep as 
long. A native. 

16. Brack Aprie. Tree low, spreading, 
and round topped; wood of medium vigor, 
healthy, ripens early, and not subject to 
frost-blight. Grafts on the root kindly; not 
so favorable fur budding as the No. 15; bears 
remarkably young, and abundantly to a fault. 
Fruit medium sized; color very dark red, al- 
most black, with grey rusty spots about the 
stem; flesh tender, breaking; moderately 
juicy, flavor rather sweet, though not a real 
sweet apple, No apple would stand fairer 
as an early winter fruit, were it not for a 
pecuiiar, dry, raw taste, somewhat resem- 
bling the taste of uncooked corn meal, Ri- 
pens from November to January. It is a na- 
tive. 

17. Newron Spirzensurc. Tree, not 
large, upright but not compact, top open; 
wood of medium size and vigor of growth ; 
healthy, ripens early, and yet, now and then, 
it takes the frost-blight; bears moderately 
young, every other year, very abundantly; 
grafte well on the root, buds only moderately 
well, good for nursery handling. Fruit, va- 
rying much in size, but often large, flesh 
melting, juicy; flavor rich, spicy, subacid; 
ripens from November to January. 

18. Ruope Istanp Greening. Tree 
large, very spreading and drooping, grows 
vigorously, healthy, ripens early, not sub- 
ject to frost-blight; bud takes well; but, whe- 
ther grafted on the root, or budded, it will 
plague the nurseryman by its disposition to 
spread and twist about like a quince bush. 
It should be budded on strong stocks at the 
height at which the top is to be formed; but 





} it always overgrows the stock. Fruit very 
large, color green, with cloudy spots dotted 
with pin-point black specks; flesh breaking, 
tender and juicy: flavor mild, rich, subacid; 


, avery popularfruit. Ripens from November 


to January. 

19. Hupparpston Nonesucn. Admirable 
in nursery; works well on root or by bud. 
We give Downing’s description, as it has 
not fruited in this region, 


‘cA fine, large, early winter fruit, which 
originated in the town of Hubbardston, 
Mass., and is of first rate quality. The tree 
is a vigorous grower, forming a handsome 
branching head, and bears very large crops, 
It is worthy of extensive orchard culture. 

‘Fruit large, roundish-oblong, much nar- 
rower near the eye. Skin smooth, striped 
with splashes, and irregular broken stripes 
of pale and bright red, which nearly cover a 
yellowish ground. The calyx oren, and the 
stalk short, in a russetted hollow. Flesh 
yellow, juicy, and tender, with an agreeable 
mingling of sweetness and acidity in its fla- 
vor. October to January.” 

20. Minister. We give Manning's de- 
scription: 

‘‘This fine apple originated in Rowley, 
Mass. The size is large, the form oblong 
like the Bellflower, tapering to the eye, 
with broad ridges the whole Jength of the 
fruit, the skin a light greenish yellow, stri- 
ped with bright red, but the red seldom ex- 
tends to the eye; flesh yellow, light, high 
flavored and excellent. This is one of the 
very finest apples which New England has 
produced. It ripens from November to Feb- 
ruary, and deserves a place in every collec- 
tion of fruits, however small. This apple 
received its present name from the circum- 
stance of the late Rev. Dr, Spring, of New- 
buryport, having purchased the first fruit 
brought to market.” 

21. Vanperveer Pippin. Tree large, 
one of the most vigorous, spreading, but not 
drooping; ripens its wood late, occasionally 
touched with frost-blight and liable to burst 
at the surface of the ground during the win- 
ter. Dears young, every year, and very 
abundantly, Buds well, grafts well on the 
root, grows off strongly, forms a top readily, 
and will please nurserymen. Fruit large, 
more uniformly of one size all over the tree 
than any inthe orchard; shape of fruit flat; 
color, red stripes on a yellow, russety ground. 
Flesh coarse, gritty; flavor strong, penetra- 





} ting, without aroma; December to March. 
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This fruit is remarkable for having almost 
evrey good quality of tree and fruit, and being 
notwithstanding a third-rate apple. The 
tree is hardy, its bloom, from peculiar har- 
diness, escapes injury from frost, and even a 
second set of blossoms put out, though feeble 
ones, if the first are destroyed. The fruit is 
comely, cooks admirably, keeps well; but a 
certain sharpness and coarseness will always 
make it but a second or third rate fruit. No 
tree is sought by farmers in this region, with 
more avidity. It origin is doubtful. Brun- 
son, of Wayne county, brought it to Indiana, 
and all our nurseries trace their stock to his. 
It was carried for the first time to New Jer. 
sey, by quakers visiting this region, from 
his orchard. It should have been mentioned, 
that it holds its age remarkably well, very 
old trees producing as largely, and as fair, 
sound fruit as when young. 

22. Yettow Bette Fever, or Bellflow- 
er. Tree spreads and droops more than any 
tree of the orchard, the Newark pippin, per- 
haps, excepted; wood very slender and whip. 
like, healthy, ripens early, not subject to 
frost-blight, grafts well on the root, but is 
rather tender during the first winter when 
so worked; buds well, but from its drooping, 
sprawling habit, is hard to form into a 
top. Bears moderately young, (not so young 
as the white:) abundantly. Flesh melting 
and tender and juicy; flavor fine and delicate 
rather than high; color deep yellow when 
ripe; ripens from December to March. One 
of the most deservedly popular of winter ap- 
ples, and always saleable in all markets. 

23. Warre Bette Fievr. This apple 
is cultivated in Ohio under the names of 
Hollow-cored pippin, Ohio favorite, and, by 
the Cincinnati pomologists, of Detroit. It 
is also the Cumberland Spice and Monstrous 
Belleflower of Coxe. It was brought to the 
west by Brunson, of Wayne county, Indi- 
ana, and thence disseminated in every di- 
rection; and it may be called the Belle Flow- 
er of Indiana, since it, and not the yellow, 
p-edominates in our orchards. ‘The yellow, 
however, within five years, has been largely 
distributed. Tree, medium sized, spread: 
ing ; wood stronger than the yellow belle- 


fleur, healthy, ripens its wood early, but li- 
able to after.growth in warm falls, and there- 




















fore subject to frost-blight. The tree from 
its habit of growth, more liable to split and 
break under a full crop than any tree of the 
orchard. One of the youngest bearers in the 
nursery; fruitful to a fault. Grafted on the 
root it kills off in winter; buds well! and forms 
a top without difficulty. Fruit above me- 
dium and sometimes very large; color, green- 
ish white, and, in some seasons, with a blush 
on the sunny side; flesh breaking at first, but 


when fully ripe, melting and juicy; flavor 
mild and delicate. It is not apt to cloy, and 
more can be eaten than of almost any va- 
riety. Ripe from December to March, 

24. Baupwiy. Works well in nursery by 
root or bud, and is fine for nurserymen, 
Top forms easily. Not upright, as Downing 
says, but a round spreading top with us. 
We give Downing’s description: 

“The Baldwin stands at the head of New 
England apples, and is unquestionably a 
first-rate fruit in all respects. It is native 
of Massachusetts, and is more largely culti- 
vated for the Boston market than any other 
sort. It bears most abundantly with us, and 
we have had the satisfaction of raising lar- 
ger, more beautiful, and highly favored spe- 
cimens here, than we ever saw ip its native 
region. ‘lhe Baldwin, in flavor and gener- 
al characteristics, evidently belongs to the 
same family as Esopus Spitzenburgh, and 
deserves its extersive popularity. 

‘‘Fruit large, roundish, and narrowing a 
little to the eye. Skin yellow in the shade, 
but nearly covered and striped with crim- 
son, red, and orange, in the sun; dotted with 
a few large russet dots, and with radiating 
streaks of russet about the stalk. Calyx 
closed, set in a rather narrow, plaited basin. 
Stalk half to three-fourths of an inch long, 
rather slender for so large a fruit, planted 
in an even, moderately deep cavity. Flesh 
yellowish white, crisp, with that agreeavle 
mingling of the saccharine and acid which 
constitutes a rich, high flavor. The tree is 
a vigorous, upright grower, and bears most 
abundantly. Ripe from November to March, 
but with us, is in perfection in January.” 


25. Micnart. Henry Piepin. Tree up- 
right, with a round-shaped top; wood strong, 
rather slow grower, ripens its main growth 
of wood early, but liable to fresh growth in 
warm, wet falls; bears very young, every 
other year abundantly and not a single apple 
in the next year. Should not be grafted on 
the root; and they are rather troublesome 
when budded, from a disposition to make 
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dwarf spur-like branches, rather than up- 
rightlimbs. Fruit medium sized, long, large 
about the base, sharpening toward the eye; 
color, green, clouded and black specked; flesh 
tender, melting; flavor rich, inclined to 
sweet, and very fine. Ripens from Decem- 
ber to March. 

26. Rep Sweer Pieprx. Tree, hand- 
some, round topped, but rather spreading; 
wood strong, and vigorous growth, ripens 
early, tree very healthy, apt to grow with 
very smooth bark affording little shelter for 
insects; bears young, every year and abun- 
dantly. Works well in the nursery either 
by grafting on the root, or by budding. Fruit 
medium size inclining to large; color, red 
with grey stripes on the shaded side; flesh, 
breaking and firm; flavor, sweet and rich. It 
bakes well, is good for pies, eats well, and 
its kitchen and table qualities combined 
make it a desirable fruit. Ripe from De- 
cember to April. 

27. Prvyor’s Rep. Tree, upright; wood 
slow growing, slender, and the branches 
full of small wood, healthy, not subject to 
frost-blight; comes very late into bearing, 
requiring ten or twelve years for ful! bear- 
ing; bears only moderate crops; every year. 
Difficult to work in the nursery, but does 
better by grafting on the root than by bud- 
ding. Fruit above medium size; color, red 
dotted with white specks, the whole surface 
covered with slight bloom; flesh melting; 
flavor very rich and high, and by some 
thought to be even richer than the Golden 
Russet. Ifthis apple only grew on the Van- 
deveer pippin tree, it would require nothing 
more to render it perfect. Ripens from De- 
cember to March. Its keeping properties 
are more in danger from the /ee/A than from 
ordinary decay. A very saleable and popu- 
lar apple which, when once had, none would 
consent to lose. It is unknown in New 
England and New York except by descrip- 
tion; and is not even described by Downing, 
and but little more than mentioned by Ken. 
rick, 

28. Geren Newron Pippin. Tree, spread- 
ing, wood slender, and slow growing; ripens 
early, making it often troublesome for nur- 


serymen to procure buds fit for late work; 
not subject to frost-blight. The tree re- 
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quires vigorous cultivation to redeem it from 
a feeble growth, the bark is inclined to crack 
on the branches and scale up, and when once 
roughened it is difficult ever again to make 
them smooth. Late coming into bearing, 
bears abundantly every other year, They 
should never be grafted on the root; they 
should be budded on strong healthy stecks 
and high up inorder todowell. Fruit large, 
green, changing to yellow when dead-ripe; 
flesh firm, breaking, flavor very rich. Ripe 
from February to May. ‘This apple is culti- 
vated in extraordinary abundance at the 
east both for home and foreign markets. 
They sell in London at sixpence a piece. 
The farm of R. L. Pell contains 2,000 bear- 
ing trees of this variety; a note descriptive 
of which we give from Downing: 


‘One of the finest orchards in America is 
that of Pellham farm, at Esopus, on the Hud- 
son. It isno less remarkable for the beauty 
and high flavor of its fruit, than tie constant 
productiveness of trees. ‘The proprietor, R. 
L. Pell, Eeq., has kindly furnished us with 
some notes of his experiments on fruit trees, 
and we subjoin the following highly interest- 
ing one on ihe apple. 


‘For several years past I have been ex- 
perimenting on the apple, having an orchard 
of 2,000 bearing Newton Pippin trees. I 
found it very unprofitable to wait for what 
is termed the ‘bearing year,’ and it has been 
my aim to assist nature, so as to enable the 
trees to bear every year. I have noticed 
that from the excessive productiveness of 
this tree, it requires the intermediate year 
to recover itself— to extract from the earth 
and the atmosphere the materials to enable 
it to produce again. This it is not able to 
do, unassisted by art, while it is loaded with 
fruit, and the intervening year is lost; if, 
however, the tree is supplied with proper 
food it will bearevery year; at least such has 
been the result of my experiments. Three 
years ago, in April, I scraped all the rough 
bark from the stems of several thousand 
trees in my orchards, and washed -all the 
trunks and limbs within reach with soft 
soap; trimmed out all the branches that cros- 


sed each other, early in June, and painted 





the wounded part with white lead, toexclude 
moisture and prevent decay. I then, in the 
latter part of the same month, slit the bark 
by running a sharp pointed knife from the 
ground to the first set of limbs, which pre- 
vents the tree from becoming bark-bound, 
and gives the young wood an opportunity of 
expanding. In July I placed one peck of 
oyster shell lime under each tree, and left it 
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piled about the trunk until November, dur- 
ing which time the drought was excessive. 
In November the lime was dug in thorough- 
ly. The following year I collected from 
these trees 1700 barrels of fruit, part of 
which was sold in New York for four, and 





others in London for nine dollars per barrel, 
The cider made from the refuse, delivered | 


at the mill two days after its manufacture, | 
I sold for three dollars and three quarters | 
per barrel of thirty-two gallons, exclusive of | 


the barrel. In October I manured these 
trees with stable manure in which the am- 
monia had been fixed, and covered this im- 
mediately with earth. The succeeding au- 


tumn they were literally bending to the. 


ground with the finest fruit 1 ever saw, 
while the other trees in my orchard not so 
treated are quite barren, the last season 
having been their bearing year. Iam now 
placing round each tree one peck of char- 
coal dust, and propose in the spring to cover 
it from the compost heap. 


grain is so very injurious that I believe 
three successive crops of it would destroy 
any orchard younger than twenty years. I 
raised last year in an orchard containing 
twenty acres, trees eighteen years old, a 
crop of Indian corn which averaged 140 bush. 
els of ears to the acre.’” 

29. Rawue’s Janer, or Jennelling. Tree 
round topped, a little spreading and hand- 
some. Wood strong. slow growth, short 
jointed, and the healthiest, perhaps, of all 
orchard trees, Does not bear young; but 
when established, a great bearer every year, 
unless over-loaded, when it restsa year. It 
is the finest of all apples to graft on the root, 
and should be always so propagated in the 


spring, the stock will put out its branches 
before the bud, and make great trouble. 


| 
| 
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and by many, and by the writer among the 
number, is much preferred to that noted va- 
riety. It has the peculiar excellence of en- 
during frost without material injury; a pro- 
perty which has enabled cultivators to save 
thousands of bushels of fruit which by sud- 
den and early cold had been severely frosted. 
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’ For the Indiana Farmer and Gardener. 
Cows and their Milk. 

We need some more systematic and tho- 
rough investigation of the characteristics of 
a good cow; the effects of provender of vari- 
ous kinds upon her milk, as respects both 
quantity and quality; indeed, an investiga- 
tion so thorough, that its results would fur- 
nish an anewer to almost any question which 
a reasonable man might be disposed to ask; 
as, Can the quantity of milk be increased, 


co / without diminishing the proportion of cream? 

‘*¢My soil is a strong, deep, sandy loam on | 
a gravelly subsoil. If cultivate my orchard | 
grounds as if there were no treeson them, and | 
raise grain of every kind except rye, which | 
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‘nursery; if budded, it being a late starter in | 


Fruit medium sized; color green striped with | 
red; roundish, but inclined to sharpey to- | 


ward the eye; flesh white, melting, very. ex at ! 
additional information as might be servicea- 


juicy; flavor mild and delicate. Ripens from 
February to May. This is, and deserves 
to be, an exceedingly popular apple in all 
this region. The tree is remarkably heal- 
thy, it blooms ten days later than other va- 
rieties, and therefore seldom loses a crop by 
spring frost; but the bloom is very sensitive 
to frost if overtaken; the fruit is very relish- 
ful, keeps as well as the Newtown Pippin, 
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Do fermented slops enrich the milk, or mere- 
ly augment the quantity of fluid! Do they 
not rather impoverish the milk! Does milk 
which readily parts with its cream, produce 
butter more speedily than that from which 
cream separates more tardily! Is it prefer- 
able to churn the unskimmed milk, or the 
cream only! What is the cause of milk dif- 
fering so much in quality and quantity? Is 
milk richer, the more remotely it is drawn 
from the time of calving! Why are the 
strippings always the most creamy! Are 
the color, shape, and size of a cow, criteri- 
ons of merit! Has the ill shape and dwarf. 
ish dimensions of the famed Alderney breed, 
any necessary connection with the remark- 
able richness of its milk! — And I know not 
how many other questions which might arise 
in the minds of the lovers of milk, and the 
purchasers of cows. 

I was glad to see the subject broached ina 
former paper, (p. 180) and hope our farmers 
will aid the cause of inquiry, by contribu- 
ting freely what informationthey have. In 
furtherance of the object in question, I fit- 
ted up a stand of lactometers for myself, and 
proceeded to test the quality of the milk 
of cows, as convenience permitted. The 
annexed is a table of the results, with such 


ble in the enquiry before us. 

There are, perhaps, about one hundred 
cows belonging to the town of Richmond; 
and if the fourteen, whose mili has been ex- 
amined, offer a fair specimen of the whole 
herd, we should have 2334 gallons of milk 
daily, equal to seventy-six quarts of cream, 
or sixty-four pounds of butter. 

The price of cows here, varies from four 
to ten dollars, 
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By way of comparison, I will mention the 
quality of the milk of other cows. The Al- 
derneys yield about twenty-one per cent. of 
cream; the Kerrys, an Irish breed, about 
eleven per cent.; some New York cows, the 
same. What the average of Indiana cows 
would prove to be, cannot be told till a more 
general examination is made over the State; 
but the per centage of our Richmond kine, 
rises very little over eight. 

My experiments in forming the table, 
were made when the mean temperature ran- 
ged from 70° to 86°; and the per centage of 
cream was taken at the expiration of twelve 
hours. 
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13 | 24 


14 | 60! 
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No. 1. One per cent. of cream in the first 
hour: reached its maximum of cream in two 
hours! leaving the milk blue. 


No. 2. After the first five hours, one quar- 
ter per cent. of cream was added hourly, for 
twenty-four hours, when the scale showed 
nine per cent., and gas began to form in the 





the milk. 
was solid. 

No. 5, Thirteen and a quarter per cent. 
in twenty-four hours; and fourteen per cent, 
in forty-six hours, when the milk was sour 
but not solid. Milk remaining so white that 
the line of separation of the cream was bare- 
ly visible in the most favorable light. 

No. 7. Eleven and a half per cent. in thir- 
ty-six hours; milk still liquid; solid in sixty 
hours, and then yielding thirteen per cent. 

No. 8. Fourteen per cent. in thirty-six 
hours; milk solid, and gas formed. 

No. 9. Eight per cent. in thirty-six hours; 
milk liquid; solid in sixty hours; eleven per 
cent. 

No. 12. Six per cent. in thirty-six hours; 
milk solid. 

No. 13. Cream contracted to nineteen per 
cent in twenty-four hours. Another speci- 
men gave twenty-five per cent. in twelve 
hours, and twenty-seven per cent. in forty- 
eight hours. Another specimen, sixteen per 
cent. only in twelve and twenty-four hours. 


J. T. P. 


In twenty-eight hours, the milk 








For the Indiaaa Farmer and Gardener. 
Crops in Wayne County. 


It is a pity, that the laudable desire of 
our editor to obtain information respecting 
the crops in the various counties, has not 
been more generally responded to by our far- 
mers, whose special business it is to furnish 
such accounts. 

As Wayne has not given in her statistics, 
and no body else seems inclined to offer them, 
I herewith do the best I can for the county. 
If 1 misrepresent any of the crops, perhaps 
it may make Agricola speak out, and correct 
me; so that among us, we shall probably at 
least approximate to the truth. 

Do our farmers see the value of these re- 
ports! Is it of no consequence to them, 
whether the State has yielded her usual sup- 
plies of breadstuffs, &c! Whether specula- 
tors have found out before them, that the 
product is below par; and are making exten- 
sive purchases from those whose crops are 
good! Whether— but J leave other queries. 

If there was a simultaneous influx of sta- 
tistics to the Indiana F. & G., how quickly 
would there be a reflux to every part of the 
State, to every reader’s dwelling, of the 
whole story of the crops! Could any farmer 
obtain this amount of information more expe- 
ditiously and n.ore cheaply? 

Wheat. Unusually good. One of our 
millers informed me he had taken in about 
6000 bushels from this and adjoining coun- 
ties; and that another miller had received 
about the same quantity; that the average 
weight of a bushel was 62 lbs.; some reach- 
ing 65. Price, at present, 50 cts. 
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Corn looks well and promises a full crop, 
at least some has been gathered and sold at 
— cents 2 bushel. 

Oats, as far as I have observed, are heavier 
than usual. Sold at 20 cts. 

Potatoes, a full yield; and as far as tried, of 
fine quality. The disease of the vines men- 
tioned on page 232, appears not to have af- 
fected the tuber. Some sold at 25 cts. 

Sweet Potatoes, a fullcrop and fine; sales at 
50 cts. 

Apples. Crop small. Some Neverfails, 
&c., and ungrafted fruit sold at 25, 40, and 
00 cts. 

Peaches. None. [At Philadelphia mar- 
ket, peaches are so abundant this year, that 
they have been sold at 15 cents a basket 
(three pecks)—10 cents a bushel, A cor- 
respondent says: **Old and young, rich and 
poor have been satiated therewith; and thou- 
sands of bushels have rotted, or been thrown 
away;” and adds “fruit of all kinds, is very 
cheap.” Perhaps next year, there will bea 
transposition of this scarcity, or nonentity 
rather, and abundance. ] 

Rye. Very little raised, I do not recol- 
lect seeing a crop this year. 

Barley. A few cropss Such as I saw, 
looked well at harvest time. Purchases at 
624 cts. a bushel. 

Melons of all kinds have been plentiful. 

J.T. P. 


For the Indiana Farmer and Gardener. 
Lime upon Wheat --a Trial and Besults. 

Mr. Editor:—About the last of Septem- 
ber 1842, 1 sowed a field of eight acres of 
wheat, and having heard much of the advan- 
tages of liming, I deterinined to try, for my- 
self, whether the advantages were such as 
to warrant the labor and expense. 

The wheat was first carefully screened, 
and about two thirds of the sowing (I sowed 
two bushels to the acre,) was heavily limed 
with air slaked lime. ‘The remaining third 
was sown without lime. The work of lim- 
ing and sowing was performed by myself, 








was two feet deep. The last overflow put 
an end, asI thought, to my experiment in 
liming. Nevertheless, the wheat came out, 
and I had somewhat more than twenty bush- 
els to the acre. 

But, (and this is what I have been after 
telling you,) I could perceive no difference 
between the limed and the unlimed portions 
of wheat; either in its coming up, its subse- 
quent growth and ripening, the size and ful- 
ness of the heads, the number of stalks on 
the ground, nor in any respect whatever, and 
I made frequent and close examinations. 

I confess myself much disappointed with 
the result of the experiment; for I expected 
to see the limed portion coming up sooner, 
putting on a greener and more vigorous as- 
pect, in every respect far outsripping the un- 
limed portion, and giving also, a larger yield. 

I shall sow my wheat this year on a clo- 
ver lay, ina field adjoining the one sown in 
1842; but the soil is different, having more 
clay, and being farther removed from the 
creek; less alluvion—perhaps none at all.— 
Now does my one year's expense in liming, 
wartrant me in incurring the expense and 
labor of ‘trying it again!” Ihave an im- 
pression that Ir wWoNT PAY. 

REMARKS, 

Lime is used either to prepare the seed 
for germination, or to prepare the soil for 
the better growth of the seed. This latter 
operation it does, either by adding itself asa 
new ingredient, or by acting chemically upon 
the ingredients already in the soil. 

When lime is applied fo the seed (the seed 
being moist) the oxygen of the water, com- 
bining with carbon of the seed, forms car- 
bonic acid; which, having a powerful affin- 
ity for lime, unites with it, forming a car- 
bonate of lime. ‘The escape of a portion of 
its carbon constitutes the natural prepara- 





} tion of a seed for growth; but why, chemists 
‘ have not been able to explain. 


(and I well remember how sore and full of | A jr-slaked lime, is lime which has com- 


cracks and chaps my hands were, for the 
lime almost denuded them of that necessary 
and useful covering—-the skin.) The wheat 


was sown after hemp, on acreek bottom, the | 


soil being partly, und perhaps chiefly, allu- 
vial. 


The winter of 1842-3, you may remember | 


was remarkably long, dry, and cold; the 
ground being frozen even until April. When 
it did break up, it was “with a rush;” the 
streams, despising their ordinary enclosures, 
broke over their banks and reached all over 
the bottoms; consequently nearly the whole 
of my wheat was twice inundated; the last 
time the water, in some portions of the field, 


bined with carbonic acid existing in the at- 
mosphere. Unburned lime-stone is a car. 
bonate of lime; air-slaked lime is the same, 
and they do not materially differ. Air-slak- 
ed lime, having no longer an affinity for car- 
| bonic acid, withdraws none from the grain 
to which it may be applied; and in nothing 
helps the germinating process. Our corres- 
pondent will therefore see the reason why 
his wheat did not sprout any quicker when 
it was limed, than when it was not. Pre- 
cisely the same thing is true of other eub- 
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stances applied to grains. Magnesia, exist- 
ing naturally as a carbonate, like lime, has 
its carbonic acid expelled by strong heat, 
and in that state applied to seeds, will arrest 
the germination. If exposed to the air it 
attracts carbonic acid and becomes again a 
carbonate, and useless to seeds. 

Where lime is employed upon the soil, it 
is cither as a mere article of vegetable food, 
or, asa chemical agent, to change the con- 
dition of other ingredients of the soil. All 
good soils contain lime; of ninety four dif- 
ferent cultivated soils in Rhode Island analy- 


sed by Prof. ©. T. Jackson, eighty-nine 


contained lime. 


certainly destitute of calcareous earth.” — 


enough lime for the wants of vegetation, the 


addition of more will produce no effect upon 
sown upon them after they have come up and 


the crop. New lands, and old land not run 


Ruffin, in his essay on cal- | 
careous manures, says, after a large induc- | possess in other respects a proper constitu- 


tion of fact “that all soils naturally poor, are | ¢!0”, the best and cheapest mode of restoring 
_ its fertility, will be to commence by sowing 


} by D. Lapham as to the method of applying 
lime.—-Ed. Ia. Far. and Gard. 


‘*There are three modes or forms in which 
lime may be applied to soils, 

Ist. Is the form of Calcined Lime. 

2nd. In the form of Carbonate of Lime, 

3rd. In the form of Sulphate of Lime. 

I shall proceed to remark upon its appli. 
cation to soils under each of these forms. 

1. Calcined Lime. 

Before the application of lime, there 
should always be made an accurate analysis 
of the soil to which it is to be applied.— 
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Such analysis will enable us to judge of the 
quantity of lime required, and guide us in 
the manner of its application. If the anal- 
ysis should indicate a deficiency of humus 
and calcareous matter, and the soil should 


/ acrop of clover or buckwheat, (plants which 
When there exists in the soil, already, 


—~ - 


down, andfnaturally rich in lime, may re-— 


quire none. 


act upon and change the soil itself, 

It neutralizes free acids which exist in the 
soil. This is done with by quick lime or 
air-slaked; the first combining directly with 
the acid—the second by liberating its car- 
bonic acid and then combining with the acid 
of the soil, leaving the carbonic acid to be 
food for plants. It is very well known by 


those accustomed to use peaty substances for | 


manures, and meadow mud, that they will 
rather injure than benefit soils, until their 
acid has been neutralized. 

Lime decomposes vegetable fibre,and re- 
duces tough ligneous substances, to a con- 
sideration in which they can be appropria- 
ted by plants. For this purpose quick- 
lime should be used and may be applied at 


the rate of from 20 to 30 bushels to the acre. | 


Lime enters into combination with sand 
or silex, forming a substance different from 
either of them. Even strong clays will be 
found to contain much silex; and lime, by 
combining with it, makes the soil friable or 
crumbling. 

We now extract, from the Western Far- 
mer and Gardener, a portion of an article 


But lime is applied not alone | 


as fopd directly offered to vegetation, but to. 
’ mediately turned under by the plow, and 


' laid flat by the roller if necessary; a second 
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draw but little food from the soil before ripen- 
ing) which may be made to grow in poor 
soils by a small quantity of gypsum or ashes 


covered the ground; and as soon as they are 
fully in flower, newly slaked lime, at the 
rate of 20 to 30 bushels to the acre, should 
be sown upon the ground, and the crop im- 


plow should follow in the furrow of the first 
and turn up an additional quantity of earth 
upon thesod. ‘The action between the lime 
and the vegetable matter aided by heat and 
moisture, will soon convert the sod into a 
suitable state for the food of plants; and by 
subsequent tillage it will become incorpora- 
ted with the soil 8o as to enrich the whole 
mass of earth lying above the sod. 

If the analysis should i ndicate an ex- 
cess of vegetable matter in the soil, or that 
sterility is caused by acids, the lime should 
then be applied to the naked surface and 
plowed in and incorporated as much as pos- 
sible by the use of the roller. The quanti- 
ty to be applied for this purpose will require 
to be ascertained by experiment, and by 
commencing with a small quantity and in- 
creasing it, until the desired effects are pro- 
duced. Generaily, however, the quantity 
required to correct the acidity of soils is 
small compared with that required to act 
upon the vegetable matter, 

Another method of applying lime to soils 
is by means of the compost. A farmer should 
always have a place appropriated to the ma- 
king of compost, and should always have a 
quantity of lime on hand for that purpose. 
‘he compost heap should be composed of al- 
ternate layers of vegetable matter, manure 
from the stables, refuse straw, all animal 
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matter the farm may afford and lime—the 
whole covered with earth. With very little 
care and attention, a large quantity of ma- 
nure may be thus accumulated and prepared 
for use during the course of a year. 


In the State of Pennsylvania, lime has 
been used in Agriculture more extensively 
and successfully than in any other State.— 
Dr. Darlington has given the following mode 
of its application, as the general practice in 
that State. 

It is usually obtained from the kiln in its 
caustic state, and deposited in heaps in the 
field where it is to be spread, and water sul- 
ficient to slake it to the powder is then 
thrown upon it. As soon as it is slaked, it 
is loaded into carts, and men with shovels 
distribute it as evenly as possible over the 
ground. On an ordinary soil from 40 to 50 
bushels per acre are applied. - A very rich 


— 





soil will receive 70 or 80 bushels, or even | 


100 bushels to the acre with advantage. On. 


‘ 


very poor land 20 to 30 bushels per acre is_ 
deemed most advantageous to commence | 


with. The application of lime is usually 


repeated every five or six years; that is eve-_ 


ry time the field comes in turn to be broken 
up with the plow, and as the land improves 
the quantity of lime is increased. ‘The pre- 


vailing practice in Chester county, is to. 
plow down the sod or ley in the fall or early | 


in the spring, harrow it once, and then 


der, preparatory to planting the field with 
Indian corn. 

Dr. Darlington also states as his experi- 
ence, that a good proportion of vegetable 
matter adds greatly to the beneficial effects 
of lime; and hence our farmers are desirous 
to mingle as much barnyard manure as pos- 
sible with their lime dressings; and to get 
their fields into what is ealled a good sod or 


turf, full of grass roots, Then a dressing | 


~~ 
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When placed in this manner, the heaps 
will be equi-distant from each other in all 
directions, and a man with a shovel can, 
without walking, spread the heaps so that 
the lime will cover the whole surface evenly 
and uniformly. This plan saves the labor of 
shovelling the lime into the cart the second 
time, 

If more or less than fifty bushels to the 
acre is required, the distance between the 
stakes must be increased or diminished ac- 
cordingly. 

If the lime is applied to plowed land, the 
best way to slake the lime, is to cover the 
heaps with earth, the moisture of which, 
will soon reduce the lime to a fine powder. 
But if applied to a green crop it mus* be 
slacked with water. 

2. Carbonate of Lime. 

Under the term carbonate of lime, may 
be included, not only, pulverized and disin- 
tegrated limestones, but likewise all the 
various descriptions of marl, or any sub- 
stance containing a moiety of calcareous 
earth. The term carbonate of lime conveys 
a distinnt and definite idea, always meaning 
a compound of fifty six parts of pure lime, 
and fourty four parts of carbonic acid; but 


spread the lime, previously slaked to a pow- | the term marl is very indefinite, and requires 


to be qualified by some adjective, to give it 
an approach todefinitiveness. Such as shell 


| marl, clay marl, marly clay, green sand marl, 


of lime has an admirable effect. Yard ma-. 


nure is not generally mingled with the lime, 
when the latter is first applied. ‘The prac- 
tice is to lime the Indian corn ground, prior 


to planting that grain on the inverted sod; . 


and the ensuing spring, to manure the same 


field for a barley crop, or to reserve the ma- | 


nure until the succeeding autumn and apply 
it to the wheat crop. 

The cheapest method of applying lime to 
land, will be to mark off the field intosquares 
by stakes 20 feet apart, and when the lime 


is hauled from the kiln before it is slaked, to | 


drop half a bushel at the intersection of eve- 
ry square of 20 feet, taking care at the same 
time, on every alternate range, to drop the 
lime in one range opposite the middle of the 
space between the heaps in the other range, 
thus: 


é&c. But the value of marl for agricultural 
purposes depends partly upon the quantity of 
of calcareous matter contained in it, and 
partly upon other component parts, which 
may be useful as fertilizers of the soil, or as 
correctives and amendments of the constitu- 
tion of the soil. For example, clay marl 
will be more useful on sandy lands than on 
clay lands, because the clay contained in the 
marl will improve the constitution of the 
sandy soil, whilst it would injure that of the 
other. Shell marl, when obtained from re- 
cent pulverised shells, will be more valua- 
ble by reason of the animal matter which 
they contain, than if procured from calcined, 


or old decayed shells, from which the ani- 
‘ ‘yr 
' mal matters have been abstracted. The 


gceen sand mar), in addition to its calcareous 
quality, contains a large proportion of pot- 
ash, which is perhaps more valuable than 
carbonate of lime alone. 

It will be seen therefore, that in order to 
be able to apply marls to lands judiciously 
and profitably, it is an essential prerequisite, 
that its qualities should be ascertained, as 
wellas the character and composition of 
the suil te which it is be applied; and an ac- 
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curate analysis of each isthe only sure guide, 
to direct the farmer inthe use of marls. 

- There is, however this distinction between 
marls and calcined or caustic ]ime:—the 
lime being perhaps always in the form of a 
carbonate, or lime fuliy combined with car- 
bonic acid, it will not arrest and retain the 
carbonic acid gas, formed by the fermen- 
tation and putrefaction of the vegetable 
matter in the soils: but the carbonic acid, 
having the weakest affinity for lime of any 
other acid known, (except one or two,) the 
lime will of course combine with any acids 
which the soil may contain, and give out the 
carbonic acid with which it was combined, 
for the use of the growing plants. This pro- 
cess takes place so slowly and gradually in 
the soil, that growing plants are enabled to 
seize upon the carbonic acid as it is libera- 
ted, and appropriate it as food forthe new 
vegetable. 

Carbonate of lime, according to Sir H. 
Davy, does not produce that strong chemical 
action upon inert vegetable matter, and 
woody fibre, that takes place when caustic 
lime is added, by which they are rendered 
soluble, and form a nutritive food for plants. 


4. Sulphate of Lime—Gypsum. 

The mode by which gypsum acts upon 
plants has long been a subject of inquiry and 
investigation, by both scientific and practi- 
cal men, without arriving until recently, at 
any definite or satisfactory results; and the 
effects recorded of its action upon plants 
under apparently similar circumstances, have 
been so various and contradictory, that the 
inquiry has been thereby exceedingly em- 
barrassed, 

Professor Liebig having recently announ- 
ced the important fact, that rain and snow 
water contain a notable proportion of am- 
monia, it affords a satisfactory solution of 
this long mooted question. The sulphuric 
acid of the gypsum unites with the carbonate 
of ammonia, at the common temperature, 
and forms soluable sulphate of ammonia; the 
lime thus liberated seizes upon the carbonic 
acid given out by the ammonia, and forms 
carbonate of lime. ‘*The evident influence 
of gypsum (says Liebig) upon the growth of 
grasses, depends only upon its fixing in the 
soil the ammonia of the atmosphere, which 
would otherwise be violatilized, with the 
water as it evaporates.” 

That this may be one of the causes of the 
increased fertility produced by the applica- 
tion of gypsum, is not controverted; but that 
it is the only cause, is questionable. Inthe 
decomposition of gypsum by carbonate of 
ammonia, two other salts may be formed, 
viz: sulphate of ammonia and carbonate of 
time; and both of these salts will act upon 
either the undecayed vegetable matter, or 
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the humus contained in the soil, and thereby 
afford a greater supply of food to the grow- 
ing plants, in addition to that of supplying 
them with nitrogen. 

The surprising effects produced by the 
small quantity of gypsum usually sown upon 
land, may be accounted for, when we consid- 
er that nitrogen forms but the one hundreth 
part of the substance of the grasses; and 
that by the decomposition of a little more 
than four pounds of gypsum, sufficient nitro- 
gen is afforded for an increased product of 
100 pounds of the grasses. But when to 
this is superadded the additional effects of 
the decomposed gypsum upon the food of 
plants, we cease to wonder at the effects 
produced by so smal] a quantity of gypsum. 

There are, however, other modes by which 
the decomposition of gypsum in the soi] may 
be effected. Oxalic acid, which is of fre- 
quent occurrence in soils, and which in some 
soils is a principle cause of sterility, has a 
greater affinity for lime than any other acid. 
When gypsum is sown upon a soil contain- 
ing oxalic acid, this acid will immediately 
unite with lime of the gypsum, and set free 
the sulphuric acid, which will either be ab- 
sorbed by the roots of plants, or will enter 
into combination with other bases, which 
may be in the soil; such as potash, soda, mag- 
nesia, or ammonia, in the order in which 
they are stated. 

The carbonates of potash and soda, when 
present in soils to which gypsum is applied, 
will decompose it, by the sulphuric acid uni- 
ting with these substances, and the lime uni- 
ting with the carbonic acid, thus liberated, 
forming sulphates of potash and soda, and 
carbonate of lime. 

Unleached ashes mixed with gypsum, 
will effect its decomposition,—the potash 
having a greater affinity for the acid than 
lime, will form sulphate of potash, and set 
the lime free. 


Animal and vegetable manures, when ina 
state of fermentation, give out ammoniacal 
gas; and when gypsum ie spread over a heap 
of manure, this gas combines with the sul- 
phuric acid, forming sulphate of ammonia, 
and becomes fixed in the manure, and its es- 
cape into the air, is prevented; while the 
gypsum is decomposed, and its lime and 
water increase the value of the compost heap. 

It will be seen, therefore, that there are 
several means by which gypsum may be 
decoinposed in the soil; and it is by the ac- 
tion of its decomposed elements that its fer- 
tilizing effects are produced. First, by fix- 
ing in the soil the nitrogen brought down 
from the atmosphere in rain and snow; and 
secondly, by its remaining constituent parts 
acting upon the humus and vegetable matter 
in the soil, by which they are rendered avail- 
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able as food for the plants; and thirdly, by | 
the water which is given out of the gypsum 
in the process of decomposition. 

It has been objected to the repeated ap- 
plication of gypsum, that it eventually im- 
poverishes the soil. This istrue, if gypsum 
be continually applied to grasses, producing 
an increa growth, so as to exhaust the 
small quanty of humus that may have been 
in the soil, without adding any more to it.— 
Gypsum, as well as lime or marl, should al- 
ways be used in connection with putrescent 
manures, It should either be incorporated 
with manure in the compost heap, or it 
should be applied to the soil in contact with 
the manure, and plowed in the soil together. 
After the manure has been evenly spread up- 
on the field the gypsum should be sown upon 
the manure before plowing. It is an excel- 
lent plan to sow gypsum upon a green crop 
of clover or buckwheat, intended to be plow- 
ed under for manure. “The action of the 
plaster thus covered over is instantaneous, 
and the putridity is so certain as to cause 
considerable gas, which in its passage 
through the sod, impregnates it with all its 
maturing qualities, and the roots of plants 
shoot down and feed upon a bed of manure.” 
It is stated in the American Farmer, that 
this method has been repeatedly practiced, 
with greater benefit than when the gypsum 
is sown in the ordinary manner. 

When sown upon clover in the ordinary 
manner, it has been usual to apply one bushi- 
el to the acre, and its effect could only be 


seen on the crop upon which it was sown; | 
but when applied as above, five or six bush- | 


els per acre will amply repay the expense, 
Loner gypsum is cheap) in the permanent 

rtility given to the soil, and the increase 
of subsequent crops. 

In the application of lime, marl, or gypsum 
to lands, it should always be borne in mind, 
that it causes an increased consumption of 
humus or the food of plants, and therefore a 
continued application of these substances, 
without adding a supply of organic matter, 
will soon exhaust the soil, and produce ster- 
ility. But when, at the same time you ap- 
ply either of these substances, you supply the 
materials which the plants consume, (vege- 
table and animal manures) your lands will be 
constantly in good plight; and the lime, marl, 
or gypsum serves principally to digest the 
food,so as to prepare it for the absorbent 
vessels of the growing plants. 


_ — —- 


From the Louisville Journal and Do'lar Farmer. 
Grass. 
Corn, grass, hemp, and tobacco, are the 
main branches of the agriculture of Ken- 
tucky. In my opinion they rank in impor- 


tance as I have placed them. Corn styled | 
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(by Arthur Young the king of vegetables) as 
first, grass next, &c. From it all the live 
stock for family and domestic uses are nour- 
ished, and from it the fine condition of the 
various classes of our animals is mainly de- 
rived; at least it is the grand auxiliary in 
fitting them for market, To fine harness 
and saddle horses, fine cattle for breeders, 
mules, beef, cattle, hogs, (producing pork for 
the army, navy, and for commerce,) and 
shiep, grass is the cheapest support. If its 
great importance is admitted, it ought not 
to be left to chance to yield litt!e or much 
pasturage, as the case may happen to be. 
Seventy-five acres of land, well and fully set 
with a variety of grasses of the best quality, 
will fatten, or keep in good condition as ma- 
ny head of domestic animals as will one hun- 
dred acres equally good |and not so uniform. 
ly and evenly set. Of this fact, and it isa 
fized fact, I have had some experience, and 
it is well worth the consideration and atten- 
tion of every one that feeds domestic ani- 
mals. 

If a sufficiency of sound seed be sown on 
ground rightly prepared, at the right season, 
the yield of grass will be satisfactory. As 
early in the spring as the ground is in good 
working condition, I sow a full bushel of 
sound orchard grass seed to the acre, and im- 
mediately after three pints of red clover seed 
on the same ground. It is of great impor- 
tance to sow a sufficiency of seed at first, 
and to have the ground regularly, uniformly 
covered. This is more important in regard 
to orchard grass than any other; its natural 
habit is tussucky, which is encouraged by a 
sparse cast of seed—hence the importance of 
a sufficient and uniform cast of seed at first. 
‘Tuscucks being once formed, the abundant 
roots occupy the ground, and exclude young 
grass from coming up nearthem. Not even 
the white blossom weed, that thrives so well 








in timothy meadows, will be permitted to 


grow among orchard grass. It keeps out all 
intruders. 

A lot well set with orchard grass and red 
clover makes the best hay for farm stock. 
The seed stem puts up above the heads of 
the clover. ‘The seed is saved with a cra- 
dle or sickle as soon as the top seed is ripe 
enough. The mowing for hay may be com- 
menced as soon as the seed is secured, or 
any time thereafter before frost. ‘The seed 
stem only perishes at maturity, and the 
blades continue to grow. But where much 
hay is needed, cut as soon after the seed ig 
out of the way as is convenient. Then in 
August cut a second crop for hay, which 
will be better than the first. An aftermath 
will follow better than was ever seen ina 
timothy meadow. But if one cutting will 
give hay enough for the farm it may be done 
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at any time to suit the labor of the farm. | 


If pasturage is the grand point to be attain- 
ed, this is the true basis to secure the desir- 
ed perennial ones alluded to by Judge Buel. 
By the continued passing of the hoof, and 
the appliance of the tooth, the red clover is 
crippled and mainly driven out, but in comes 
the white clover and blue-grass, giving in 
this climate and like soils a perennial pas- 
ture of the best grasses now known, viz: or- 
chard grass, red and white clover, and blue- 
grass, 

When I sat down it was with the view of 
sending you a copy of Judge Buel’s letter; at 
that time I had not so fully made up an opin- 
ion on grasses as I have since. ‘I'hen I was 
making experiments, sowing separately, for 
trials, all the kinds. I would procure of na- 
tive and foreign. Some that are highly pri- 
zed in Europe did not succeed with me: such 





as lucerne, sainfoin, burnet, sweel scented 


vernal grass, holcus velvel grass, and many 
others. From what has passed under my 


own observation, I have come tothe conclu- | 


sion to sow orchard and red clover seed only. 
This is intended to apply to farm operations. 
I believe that timothy for hay is most pro- 
fitable for commerce, but worthless, if fed to 
stock on a farm. 


The publication of Judge Buel’s letter 


—e 


may benefit beginners in agricultural pur- | 


suits. He was a close observer, a practical 


man, and considered as good authority on— 


any subject that he would write on. 
Lewis SanpDers. 
Grass Hills, Ky., Aug. 22, 1845, 
Copy of a Letter from Judge Buel, 
Avpany, Sept. 1, 1837. 
Sir: Your favor of the 4th came to hand 
in due time, as well as the parcels of native 
grass seeds referred to, for which I thank 
you. I shall sow them this afternoon. Tt 


ey i tt tl lt lt — 


; 
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The timothy and cocks-foot* are proper to 
mix with clovers for pastures, and the ly- 
cernet is beyond every thing else, if applied 
to soiling-~-on one acre, with the aid of five 
acres of very lean pasture, I kept seven cows 
and four oxen from the 20th May to the Ist 
of August, and they were well kept. I cut 
the third crop for hay, and there will be a 
fourth to feed off. J. Buen, 
Lewis Sanpers, Near Ghent, Ky. 





«Cocks foot is the common name in England for the 
orchard grass of the United States—the dactylis glomo- 
rata of the botanists. 

t I have cultivated lucerne near Lexington, Kentucky, 
and at Grass Hills—from its high repute in Europe and 
the United States, I felt an anxiety to have it, After 
repeated tria's 1 have to give it up, Judge Short of Ohio, 
attempted its cultivation with no better success 

Lewis Sanpers, 





An Irishman.—A young lady, of much 
personal beauty, escorted through the streets 
of a city. by a fashionable gallant, passed a 
building where masons were at work. At 
this moment her sun-shade was snatched 
from her hand by a sudden gust of wind. 
Her fashionable escort hesitated to take the 
trouble to recover it; but, instantly, an Irish- 
man dropped his hod and pursued the flying 
favorite. On returning it to the lady, he 
complacently remarked, “If ye had only 
been as strong as ye are handsome, ye would 
never have let it go.” ‘The young lady, 
with infinite delight, replied that she ‘*knew 


not which to thank him for most, the ser- 


vice rendered, or the compliment bestowed.” 
To which he promptly answered: ‘Your la- 
dyship nade be at no pains at all, for that 
ewate smile has paid me for both.” 

The Famine in South Carolina.—Distres- 
sing accounts have been received from dif- 
ferent portions of the State—the provision 


crop will only be one-third of the usual quan- 


is very desirable that more attention should | 


be paid to our native grasses. It is buta 
few years since grasses were sown, the clo- 


tity, and the old crop is exhausted. The 
price has increased so much that the poorer 


classes are now unable to purchase, and are 


vers and rye grasses excepted, even in Great | 


Britain. 
turning the public attention to this subject 
there, and I hope yet to see the like among 
us. For perennial pastures we ought to sow 
every kind that is indigenous——and nutri- 


\rihur Young was the means of | 


living on the charity of others. A writer 
to the Charleston Mercury says: “I know 


_ men, who in ordinary times are called ‘good 


tive. By this means our pastures will be | 


truly perennial, as food will be growing at | 
_ off than those who have none. 


all seasons, and as lands will sustain from 


seventy-five to a thousand plants on the | 
square foot, in proportion to its fertility and | 


the number of kinds sown. 


The value of | 


our pastures may be more than quadrupled | 
by attention te this branch of our husbandry. | 


The ray and rye grass are the same plant. 
It will not answer in this latitude, and I} 
think not in yours; the growth is smal! and 
our suinmer droughts neerly annihilate it. 


; 


; 
; 


livers,” that will not make as many pecks as 
they usually made barrels of corn. Men 
speak with fear and trembling of the pros- 
pect before them—and those who have corn, 
feel and know that they will not be better 
Starving 
men never have been controlled by reason or 
the law, and we have no right to hope that 
they ever will be,’ 

Too bad.—A premium being lately offered 
by an agricultural society for the best mode 
of irrigation, and the latter word being made 
irritation by a mistake of the printer, @ re- 
spectable farmer sent his wife to claim the 


| prize. 








